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BLOCK THAT BOGEY 


New Jersey's Commissioner of Education Frederick M. Raubinger says he's tired of 
hearing education critics threaten that "the Russians will get you if you don't watch 
out" - meaning that all will be lost unless educators and public accept that critic's 
particular nostrum for improving schools. 





"In the long run," said Mr. Raubinger, speaking to some 15,000 New Jersey teachers 
at the 1958 NJEA Convention in Atlantic City last week, "I suspect that we, as a pro- 
fession, will find we have lost more than we have gained when we. . .use. . .the fear 


of Russia to get things for our own educational system. It is going to have its »back- 
wash." 





Warned the commissioner: "If we don't have any better reasons, any better arguments 
for spending money on American schools and for providing better opportunities for our 


children than that we have to keep up with Russia, we are on pretty shaky ground as a 
profession." 





The strength of the schools, Mr. Raubinger said, is in "the wise and understanding 


teacher. The strength of American schools in particular rests in their diversity and 
flexibility." 








America, in the past year, has been pushed toward what could be "a deadening uni- 
formity in our secondary schools," according to Mr. Raubinger. Much of this we can 
correct, ourselves, by "reasserting our independence of thinking." 


r—— ELECTION ECHOES 


Wading through a ballot of manuscript length, Californians okayed a state- 
wide proposal for allocating $220 million for loans and grants to school dis- 
tricts which have bonded themselves to the limit allowed by state law and who 
still need more classrooms. The proposal carried 3 to 1. Also approved, 2 
to l, was a $200 million bond issue proposal for state building construction, 
most of it for universities and state colleges. Some 5 million votes were cast. 








Governor-Elect Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York told representatives of 
EDUCATION U.S.A. that he had taken a deep personal interest in the development 
and findings of the Rockefeller Fund Special Report on Education, "The Pursuit 
of Excellence," and had signed it with a great deal of satisfaction. He noted 
that he expected to keep education matters high on his priority list when he 
moves into the Governor's Mansion in Albany. 





In a photo finish, Ralph G. Brooks, superintendent of schools at McCook, was 
out front in final ballot counting this week in the race for governor of Nebras- 
ka. The new governor, along with his superintendency, has been president of Mc- 
Cook College since 1947. 
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CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS’ SPUR TO ACTION 


Bulletins laying out guide lines for standards of educational equipment to be pur- 
chased under the National Defense Education Act will go out to state education officers 
and teachers, supervisors, principals, and superintendents within the next two weeks. & 





Prepared by the Council of Chief State School Officers, meeting with the country's fore- 
most consultants in science, mathematics, and foreign languages at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, the guide lines were drawn up with the underlying theory that selection of ed- 
ucational equipment is governed by "methods, goals, and purposes" of the school it serves. 


The national defense education legislation requires that state educational agencies 
provide for the establishment on a state level of standards for the materials and 
equipment to be acquired. 





The guide lines are not in the form of. lists, but attempt, instead, to answer such 
questions as: What is desirable modern equipment for schools? How can laboratory needs 
of local schools be ascertained? What balance should be sought in the three fields in 
local purchases of equipment? Priorities for seeking aid exist only in state principles, 
which take a variety of forms. They may, for instance, be governed by the need for 
facilities in small, ill-equipped schools, or by the desire to provide increased learn- 
ing opportunities for gifted students. 








t—— TODAY'S GUIDE FOR TOMORROW'S SCHOOLS 


One of the most complete guides ever produced in the field of school construc- 
tion is the new Schoolhouse (272 p.; $10; Simon and Schuster). 








A joint project of the Aluminum Company of America; the Joint School Research 
Project; Eggers and Higgins, architects; and editor Walter McQuade, Schoolhouse € 
aptly fits the description of a beautiful book. Its wealth of delightful pic- 
tures of children and schools and its clear, frequently amusing prose style car- 
ry @ message as simple as its title. 








Schoolhouse includes charts on structural framing, interior partitions, win- 
dows, lighting, heating, and exterior walls. Chapter headings range from "What 
Do Children Like About Schools?" to "Shopping the Bond Market." 














TEACHER MARIA SANFORD GOES TO WASHINGTON 


A spunky little lady, a teacher for 67 years in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and Min- 
nesota, on Wednesday became the second woman in history to have a marble statue of her- 
self placed in the United States Capitol's Statuary Hall, showplace of famous Americans. 





She was Maria L. Sanford, born in Saybrook, Connecticut, in 1836, who rose in that 
age of jobless, voteless, rightless women, to become principal and superintendent of 
schools in Chester County, Pennsylvania. At 34, she became one of the first women 
professors in the country, first at Swarthmore College, later at the University of 
Minnesota. 





Minnesota's women's clubs, legislators, and her own ex-students chose Maria Sanford 
for the honor over such famous native sons as Charles L. Lindbergh, the Mayo brothers, 
and former Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg. é}$ 





State Senator Elmer L. Anderson explained the choice as indicative of "the very real 
feeling Minnesotans have about the importance of education for all," an ideal to which 
Maria Sanford dedicated her life and her career. 








THE COMPREHENSIVE LOOK 


An attack which someone described as a scholar's version 
of "the old one-two" is James Bryant Conant's secret of suc- 
cess. He leads off by determining what he needs to know. 
And with the unerring aim of a champion, he follows through 
by pinning down the answers. 





A triple-X man, ex-science teacher, ex-college president, 
and ex-Ambassador to the Federal Republic of Germany, Dr. 
Conant realized a life-long ambition to "crystalize a few 
prejudices on American education" when he undertook his sur- 
vey of American secondary schools. The survey has the sup- 
port of a Carnegie grant to the Educational Testing Service. 





On his return to the United States in 1957, he took the 
time to make a pilot study to determine just what informa- 
tion should be sought in the school survey. According to 
members of his staff, what he discovered varied considerably 
from what he had first envisioned. 








James B. Conant 


His staff gathered for their first briefing a year ago 
last September with no one knowing quite what their re- 
sponsibility would be. They say now, "After that first meeting we all knew. Dr. Con- 
ant knew in the first place!" Succeeding staff meetings are described as "the most 
exciting seminars we've ever attended." 





Schools selected for the study were first chosen by foremost educators in the various 
states. They were then "investigated" through check lists. Those chosen for first-hand 
research were considered truly comprehensive; they had the added virtue of fitting into 
one of the tightest schedules in the history of cross-country travel. 





His aides will not venture a guess on the considerable number of miles covered by Dr. 
Conant. With typical Conant flair for clock-work precision, trips’ have always been made 
with no snags. However, some near misses prompted his secretary many months ago to make 
two different sets of travel arrangements for every single trip. 





This year's schedule is tighter than last's. Speaking before state departments of 
education, legislators, and citizen groups, the scholar-traveler operates on split- 
second timing. He recently made eight talks, one of them a major address, across many 
more times that number of states, in seven days. 





A foremost Conant characteristic is his refusal to generalize. The Carnegie Quarterly 
says: "Always the scientist, he refuses to fall into the error of talking about schools 
in general terms without reference to the type of community they serve and insists one 
must talk about specific kinds of problems in particular kinds of schools." This is 
another way of stating a Conant conviction that "to understand our schools is to under- 
stand America, and to understand American society one must understand our schools." 








r—— FACTS AND FIGURES 


A New England economy of motion and the aid of a staff which makes up in 
devotion and enthusiams what they may lack in numbers has allowed Dr. Conant, 
in a year's time, to gather data on 72 American secondary schools. He visited 
more than 50 in person. He gathered check lists on the academic practices of 
selected schools in 26 states, viewing the educational state of affairs per- 
sonally in 18. He has talked to 1500 teachers in groups of 3 to 30, and to 
500 students, without teachers or administrators listening in, in groups of 
10 to 30. 

















Some 15,000 high school students in 40 states, the District of Columbia, 
and Canada are learning physics a new way this year. Developed by a 
group of scientists known as the Physical Science Studies Committee un- 
der the sponsorship of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
new procedures represent the first basic innovation in high school phys- 
ics teaching and learning in at least a generation. 











PSSC was set up two years ago to overhaul the secondary science curricu- 
lum. Its goals: To give proper weight to such recent developments as 
atomic theory; to impress students with the significance of the scientific approach 
instead of just exposing them to a hodgepodge of practice applications; to make sci- 
ence easier to teach; and to bring laboratory demonstrations into more meaningful re- 
lation to course content. 








According to a PSSC report, the new course approaches physics, first study area 
developed, "as a way of investigating nature, rather than as a collection of facts 
and principles to be learned by rote .. . Laboratory work is an essential means of 
learning by direct observation, not a routine process of verifying dogmatically pre- 
sented laws." 





> "Departmentalization" hit two Richmond, Virginia, elementary schools this fall 
when it was discovered their sixth grades had two excellent science teachers, "two 
naturals in arithmetic," and others specifically interested in English and social 
studies. Through a system of swapping, math teachers doubled their math load and 
dropped their English classes. English and social studies teachers picked up the 
dropped classes and turned over their math courses. According to one school princi- 
pal, "The children love it." 





> In case you planned to try it out sometime, hypnosis as an aid to teaching just 
won't work. That's because the information implanted can be recalled effectively 
only under hypnosis. But, says Dr. Henry Guze of Brooklyn, speaking before the So- @ 





ciety for Clinical and Experimental Hypnosis, much of our teaching is done today 
under hypnotic-like circumstances anyway, in an atmosphere of fear, anxiety, and 
tension. Students who receive their information under these circumstances may do 
well in "playing it back" in examinations and tests, but outside the classroom they 
may have difficulty in recalling what they have learned, according to Dre Guze. 


> Attention now concentrated on math and science courses and acceptance of the 
"egg-head" should be divided equally with vocational training programs and recogni- 
tion of non-academic aptitudes, according to delegates at the 58th convention of the 
New Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers. A panel pointed out that too often a 
teacher with an academic mind, trained in an academic atmosphere, finds himself un- 
able to understand the needs of the non-academic student. 








It isn't true, according to Margaret M. Dwyer, head of the departments of Eng- 
lish, libraries, and foreign languages for the Syracuse, New York, board of educa- 
tion, that Russian is a difficult language to learn. To prove it, Syracuse schools 
this fall introduced an after-hours class, as well as regular during-hours classes, 
at several high schools. The course employs a conversational approach, patterned 
on Syracuse University's Russian program. A major stumbling block has been lack of 
adequate textbooks. 
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